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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  DATE  IS  SEPTEMBER  8,  1972,  WITH  THE  INTERVIEW  TAKING  PLACE  AT 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE  IN  THE  NEW  SPRANKLE  BUILDING.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
WITH  MR.  LOUIS  J.  VAN  MOL,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY, 
PRESENTLY  RETIRED,  AFTER  HAVING  SERVED  AS  GENERAL  MANAGER.   THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS. 
SHARON  HESSE. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Van  Mol,  I  suggest  we  start  with  some  basic 
biographical  information  about  yourself  in  your  own 
words,  and  if  you  will,  you  might  start  with  the  time 
and  place  of  your  birth,  then  get  on  to  the  matter  of 
what  you  remember  about  early  experiences  in  education 
and  any  experience  you've  had  before  coming  to  TVA. 
Then  as  another  section,  though  we're  free  to  talk 
back  and  forth,  we  should  get  into  the  circumstances 
of  your  coming  to  TVA — what  you  remember  about  it  in 
the  early  period-- and  proceed  from  there  into  your 
first  assignments  with  the  Authority. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I  was  born  in  Anthwerp,  Belgium,  August  4,  1909. 
My  father  brought  his  family  to  the  United  States  to 
Chicago  in  1913,  so  I  was  then  four  years  old.   I 
was  raised  in  Chicago,  went  to  high  school  and  grade 
school  in  Chicago  and  went  to  Purdue  University  in 


MR.  VAN  MOL:       1927  in  the  civil  engineering  school.   Unfortunately, 
(Cont'd.) 

I  was  not  able  to  finish  at  Purdue  because  of  financial 

problems.   This  was  the  beginning  of  the  depression. 
I  left  Purdue  after  having  finished  two  and  a  half 
years  and  went  to  work  for  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  in 
Chicago  in  the  engineering  department.   I  worked  with 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  in  that  office  and  also  on 
railroad  construction  in  Missouri  for  about  two  years. 
At  that  time  in  1931  many  of  us  were  laid  off  because 
of  the  nation-wide  depression. 

The  next  few  years  from  about  1931  til  '34  were 
rather  difficult  years.   I  was  not  married  then  and 
lived  with  my  parents  in  Chicago.   This  period  was 
the  depths  of  the  depression.   My  father  was  a  sheet 
metal  contractor;  I  worked  part-time  for  him.   I  took 
on  any  kind  of  job  that  I  could  find.   At  one  time  I 
worked  as  a  stevedore  on  the  Chicago  riverfront  unload- 
ing sacks  of  sugar  from  the  holds  of  ships  into  freight 
cars.   I  then  landed  a  part-time  job  in  a  surveying 
party  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Illinois. 
This  was  for  three  field  seasons,  from  early  spring 
to  late  fall.   During  the  wintertime  I  did  the  kinds  of 
jobs  that  I  have  just  mentioned  when  they  were  avail- 
able.  They  weren't  available  very  frequently.   The 
The  top  pay  usually  ran  from  some  thirty- five  to  fifty 
cents  an  hour.   In  1934,  I  went  to  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  doing  land  surveys  in  the  western 


MR.  VAN  MOL:       part  of  the  country  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Oregon, 
(Cont'd.) 

and  Utah.   This  was  until  1936,  when  I  went  to  work 

for  TV A. 

Shortly  after  TVA  was  formed  in  1933,  I  applied 
for  a  position  with  TVA  as  did  many  other  engineers. 
In  February  1936,  I  received  an  offer  of  employment 
from  TVA  while  I  was  working  with  the  geological 
survey  in  Ogden,  Utah.   This  offer  was  for  a  position 
as  engineering  draftsman  at  $1800  a  year,  which  was 
an  increase  over  the  salary  I  was  then  making.   I, 
of  course,  accepted  the  position  and  reported  for 
work  with  TVA  on  February  15,  1936. 

I  worked  in  the  engineering  design  division  on 
the  design  of  hydro  plants.   I  also  worked  on  the 
design  of  the  navigation  channel. 

During  these  early  days  I  had  heard  one  or  two 
talks  by  Gordon  Clapp,  who  was  then  General  Manager 
of  TVA.   He  addressed  a  group  of  engineers  a  couple 
of  times,  and  in  the  process  of  his  remarks  discussed 
the  employee  relationship  policy  of  TVA  and  the  TVA's 
attitude  toward  employee  relations  and  personnel 
administration  in  general.   At  that  time  I  didn't 
know  much  about  the  term,  but  these  comments  did 
interest  me,  so  I  enrolled  in  a  couple  of  personnel 
courses  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  the  evening 
for  credit.   I  still  had  hopes  of  getting  a  degree 
somewhere  along  the  line. 


MR.  VAN  MOL:  In  1938,  I  married  a  young  lady  who  was  also 

(Cont'd.) 

working  in  the  engineering  design  division  as  a 

secretary.   She  was  secretary  to  Harry  Tour  who  was 

head  architect  at  TVA  then. 

I  continued  the  work  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  night  and  applied  for  a  transfer  to 
the  Division  of  Personnel  in  1940.   This  was  toward 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  and  some  of  the  people 
in  the  Division  of  Personnel  were  going  into  the 
service.   In  early  1941,  I  was  offered  a  job  in  the 
Divison  of  Personnel.   In  the  meantime,  I  progressed 
from  engineering  draftsman  in  the  Design  Division  to 
structural  engineer. 

I  accepted  the  job  as  classification  officer  in 
1941  in  the  Division  of  Personnel  and  worked  there 
until  1954.   In  the  Division  of  Personnel  I  held 
various  jobs — classification  officer,  head  of  a 
number  of  branches,  and  was  finally  appointed  Assistant 
Director  of  Personnel.   In  January,  1954,  I  accepted 
the  job  of  Chief  Budget  Officer.   John  Oliver  was 
then  General  Manager;  Harry  Case  was  Director  of 
Personnel.   Almost  a  year  later,  I  was  appointed 
Assistant  General  Manager  and  retained  the  Chief 
Budget  Officer's  job  also  under  A.  J.  (Red)  Wagner, 
who  was  then  General  Manager.   I  remained  in  that  job 
until  I  was  appointed  Assistant  General  Manager,  and 
then  when  Red  Wagner  was  appointed  to  the  TVA  board 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


in  1961,  I  became  General  Manager.   I  held  that  position 
until  March,  1970,  at  which  time  I  retired  after  nine 
years  as  General  Manager  and  34  years  as  a  TVA  employee. 

Since  that  time  I  have  served  as  consultant  to 
TVA  on  various  assignments  for  two  years.   In  the  mean- 
time, I  had  accepted  some  public  service  jobs:  one  as 
chairman  of  the  Merit  System  Council  for  the  Sheriff's 
Department  which  involved  setting  up  and  operating  a 
civil  service  system  for  that  organization.    More 
recently  I  worked  on  a  personnel  planning  commission 
for  Knox  County,  looking  toward  developing  a  personnel 
system  for  the  whole  county,  which  brings  us  up  to  today. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That's  a  very  orderly  survey,  Mr.  Van  Mol.   Let's 
go  back  to  a  few  parts  of  it. 

I  wonder  particularly  what  you  remember  about 
your  early  work  when  you  started  out  as  an  engineering 
draftsman  in,  I  believe,  February,  1936.   Before  you 
started  developing  an  interest  in  personnel  management, 
what  do  you  remember  about  that?   What  assignments 
did  you  work  on,  with  what  were  they  connected,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  department  then? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


The  assignments  were  preparing  engineering  draw- 
ings for  parts  of  Guntersville  Dam  to  begin  with. 

I  don't  know  if  this  is  the  kind  of  information 
that  will  be  useful  to  you.   But  my  recollection 


MR.  VAN  MOL:       about  the  organization:   first,  highly  competent 
(Cont'd.) 

engineers  who  were  always  interested  in  helping  a 

person  such  as  myself  who  did  not  have  an  engineering 

degree.   I  remember  W.  B.  Allen,  the  chief  of  our 

section,  who  later  became  Chief  Design  Engineer,  was 

especially  helpful. 

At  that  time  the  University  of  Tennessee  did  not 
offer  evening  courses  in  engineering,  but  I  did  enroll 
in  some  international  correspondence  school  courses 
in  engineering  which  I  completed  successfully  and 
on  which  Mr.  Allen  encouraged  me.   He  was  a  very  fine 
gentleman  and  served  TVA  well,  not  only  as  an  engineer 
but  as  a  real  person. 

At  that  time  the  management  of  the  Design  Division 
—  the  top  management — was  not  known  very  well  to  the 
lower  grade  employees  such  as  myself.   In  the  first 
two  years  I  saw  the  Chief  Design  Engineer  once  when 
he  toured  the  drafting  room.   This  was  not  a  big 
organization  then. 

There  was  little  effort  made  to  acquaint  employees, 
in  our  section  at  least,  with  the  overall  functions  of 
TVA.   About  the  only  thing  that  was  done  was  the 
lectures  I  mentioned  that  Gordon  Clapp  made  to  engineers 
from  time  to  time.   His  comments  were  not  on  the  total 
job  of  TVA  but  more  particularly  on   problems  at  hand 
and  personnel  administration  mainly. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  that  was  done  by  Gordon  Clapp 

rather  than  by  a  division  head  or  someone  nearer  you? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  I  don't  know  the  circumstances  of  why  Clapp 

decided  to  do  this  or  if  he  decided  to  do  it,  but 
he  was  the  man  who  did  it.   I  suspect  that  perhaps 
the  top  engineering  management,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Allen,  possibly  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
frills  they  couldn't  be  bothered  with.   Knowing 
some  of  those  people  in  retrospect,  I  suspect  that 
might  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.   I  think  they 
thought  that  engineers  were  there  to  keep  their 
bellies  on  the  drafting  board  and  work,  and  all  this 
other  business  was  an  unnecessary  frill.   I  may  be 
being  unfair  to  them,  but  at  least  that  was  my 
impression. 

One  thing  I  do  remember  during  this  period  was 
the  time  of  the  congressional  investigation  into 
TVA.   The  only  thing  I  know  about  that — of  course, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  first  hand — but  I  do 
remember  people  trundling  hugh  handcarts  of  records 
and  books  through  our  drafting  room  to  get  them  over 
to  the  post  office  where  the  hearing  was  being  held. 
We  were  not  especially  encouraged  to  go  over  and 
attend  the  hearings,  but  some  of  us  went  anyway.   I 
did  attend  about  three  session  of  those  hearings 
which  were  very  interesting.   And  this  is  one  way 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


in  which  I  got  a  little  bit  of  background  about  what 
TVA  was  all  about. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  this  1937? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes.   As  far  as  my  recollection  of  the  first  five 
years  in  TVA,  that  is  probably  it,  except  at  times  it 
was  a  little  bit  touch  and  go  as  far  as  employment  is 
concerned.   Things  were  still  pretty  rough  economically 
then.   The  congressional  appropriations  sometimes  were 
in  jeopardy,  although,  again,  we  didn't  know  anything 
about  it  except  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers.   I 
remember  when  the  Fort  Loudon  Dam  appropriation  was 
pending  in  Congress  a  headline  one  day  said  "Fort 
Loudon  is  in  Doubt."  Well,  many  of  us  thought  we'd 
better  start  looking  around.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
of  us  came  with  TVA  with  any  expectation  of  staying 
more  than  a  year  or  two  or  three  maybe.   That's  the 
way  engineering  jobs  usually  went  in  those  days. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  assume  you'd  be  at  TVA  only  for  the 
construction  phase  of  it? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  when  I  came  I  had  no  intent  of  going  into 
anything  else  at  all.   I  thought,  "Well,  it's  another 
engineering  job;  we'll  be  working  on  a  dam  or  two, 
and  it'll  all  be  over  in  three  or  four  years."   This 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


was  expected  in  the  engineering  profession. 

Was  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  engineers 
so  far  as  you   know  who  came  to  TVA? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  I  believe  it  was.   By  1940  the  war  was 
coming  on  and  it  was  about  then  that  TVA  entered 
into  a  tremendous  dam  construction  program.   Then, 
of  course,  we  could  see  employment  for  some  years 
ahead.   But  even  when  I  was  working  on  the  river 
channel  improvement  work  we  could  see  that  work 
winding  up  in  another  three  or  four  years,  so  here 
again,  was  another  indication  that  this  was  not  a 
permanent  job  or  career  job  at  all — as  it  turned 
out  to  be. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


At  what  point  did  you  decide  TVA  was  a  permanent 
agency? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  I  didn't  know  enough  about  TVA  to  decide 
in  those  days  whether  it  was  going  to  be  permanent 
or  not,   and  I  don't  think  anybody  else  did  really-- 
at  my  level  at  least.   I  didn't  have  any  notion  even 
when  I  shifted  to  personnel  that  TVA  was  going  to  be 
here  indefinitely.   I  just  didn't  know  enough  about 
it.   I  could  see  many  years  of  dam  construction  work. 
At  that  time  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  fertilizer 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


program,  the  forestry  program  or  the  resources  devel- 
opment programs.   Even  when  I  did  learn  something 
about  the  TVA  program  in  the  Personnel  Division  I 
didn't  say,  "Well,  look  I'm  going  to  stay  here  for- 
ever. "   I  never  came  to  that  conclusion  even  when  I 
was  General  Manager.   TVA  was  obviously  a  good  place 
to  work;  I  liked  it.   When  I  was  in  personnel  I  had 
been  offered  other  jobs  and  turned  them  down.   One  was 
with  an  organization  in  Chattanooga  as  Personnel 
Director.   I  was  also  offered  a  job  with  AEC  in 
Albequerque  as  Director  of  Personnel  in  that  area,  but 
I  did  not  take  them.    To  answer  your  question,  there 
was  no  specific  time  when  I  thought  TVA  was  a  per- 
manent organization. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  know  it  seemed  temporary  at  first. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  you  are  saying,  I  think,  illustrates  a 
change  that  occured  in  TVA  at  some   point.   The  TVA 
policy  eventually  became,  as  I  understand  it,  keep 
all  employees  at  all  levels  informed  of  what  the 
purposes  of  the  agency  were,  what  the  problems  were, 
and  where  it  was  going.   When  did  that  change  take 
place  and  who  was  responsible  for  it  as  far  as  you 
know?  Or  am  I  correct  that  TVA  employees  generally 
started  being  informed  about  the  agency? 


11 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  I  think  it  started  during  the  big  construction 

push  connected  with  World  War  II  when  President 
Roosevelt  said  we  need  50,000  airplanes.   This  meant 
we  needed  the  aluminum  to  go  into  them,  and  this 
meant  that  TVA  was  looked  upon  as  providing  power 
to  produce  aluminum.   During  the  war,  I  think,  was 
a  time  when  the  management  of  TVA  realized  that  the 
TVA  people  needed  to  know  something  about  what  they 
were  doing--how  they  fitted  into  the  whole  war  effort- 
and  how  TVA  as  an  agency  was  contributing  to  that  war 
effort,  not  alone  in  the  things  that  individuals  were 
doing  but  the  relationship  of  the  fertilizer  plant, 
for  example,  to  the  war  effort.   I  think  it  was  in 
those  early  years  of  the  war  that  the  business  of 
informing  the  employees  what  they  were  doing,  why 
they  were  doing  it,  and  how  what  they  were  doing  tied 
into  the  whole  agency  job  and  to  the  nation's  war 
effort. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  Gordon  Clapp  was  responsible  for 

that? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  I'm  sure  he  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.   I  suspect 

that  Gordon  Clapp  was  instrumental  in  initiating  this 
idea  of  informing  employees  why  they  were  doing  what 
they  were  doing  in  a  broad  sense. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Do  you  feel  as  a  TVA  employee  that  helped  the 
efficiency  of  the  agency? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I  think  it  did  tremendously,  yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Because  you  have  seen  it  both  ways;  you  have 
seen  it  in  the  early  period  when  the  employees  were 
not  informed  and  then  later  when  they  were. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I  hesitate  to  generalize  that  employees  were  not 
informed;  it  may  well  be  in  other  parts  of  TVA  they 
were  informed.   They  were  not  informed  in  the  part  I 
was  working  in,  in  the  Design  Division.   And  I  suspect 
this  was  true  possibly  all  over  TVA.   For  example,  in 
the  early  days  in  the  Personnel  Division  I  had  occasion 
to  go  down  to  Muscle  Shoals  to  the  fertilizer  plant. 
Well,  they  knew  little  about  what  was  going  on  in  TVA 
in  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga.   But  this  situation  did 
gradually  improve  through  the  process  that  I  described 
a  few  minutes  ago. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  think  that  was  generally  true  that  in  most 
parts  of  TVA  it  was  seen  at  first  as  another  job,  and 
you'd  have  people  supervising  the  work  who  were  from 
other  jobs--other  pro jects-- and  who  were  not  really 
inspired  with  any  espirit  de  corps  for  TVA — not  at 
that  point;  this  came  later.   I  wonder  where  and  what 
time. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:  Well,  I  think,  as  I've  said,  that  it  was  probably 

in  the  infancy  of  the  war  effort  that  TVA  started 
seeing  that  employees  were  better  informed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  your  career  with  TVA  you've  combined,  it  seems 

to  me,  a  couple  of  things-- an  engineering  background 
and  then  an  interest  in  personnel  and  management.   Why 
did  you  start  getting  interested  in  personnel? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  It  was  partly  because  I  was  not  interested 

particularly  in  doing  engineering.   It  was  a  rather 
confining  situation.   You  walked  into  the  drafting 
room  in  the  morning,  you  worked  on  a  drawing  until 
it  was  finished,  and  then  you  sent  it  on  to  the 
checker.   He  checked  it,  and  then  you  went  back  and 
corrected  it.   There  wasn't  much  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  ideas  or  a  discussion  of  what's  going  on 
in  the  world  at  all.   And  perhaps  there  shouldn't 
have  been,  because  everything  was  on  a  tight  schedule-- 
get  the  drawings  out-- and  you  ran  them  through.   But 
I  just  wasn't  happy  in  that  kind  of  situation.   In 
'39  and  '40,  I  had  applied  elsewhere  for  positions 
in  personnel  administration.   Included  in  those  appli- 
cations, of  course,  was  one  with  the  TVA  Personnel 
Division.   I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  not  being 
particularly  happy — I  was  not  dissatisfied — but  I 
thought  that  I  would  like  to  do  something  different 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:      with  my  life  than  being  in  a  drafting  room  for  the 
(Cont 'd.) 

rest  of  it. 

And  at  that  time  the  TVA  Engineers  Association 
was  just  getting  under  way,  and  I  was  elected  a  group 
captain  in  my  part  of  the  drafting  room.   Now,  this 
was  a  very,  very  feeble  effort  toward  organizing 
engineers;  we  had  no  notions  of  ever  turning  into  a 
union.   One  of  the  matters  that  came  up  was  working 
out  a  retirement  system  for  TVA  employees.   While  I 
didn't  get  into  that  particular  part  of  it  very 
actively,  I  had  some  interest  in  it,  not  from  the 
actuarial  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
policy  having  to  do  with  employee  relations-- looking 
ahead  toward  what  employees  could  expect  in  the  future, 
particularly  how  they  were  treated,  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  developing  some  of 
the  policies  that  TVA  was  considering  in  the  personnel 
field. 

I  think  these  are  the  kind  of  things  that  inter- 
ested me  in  the  personnel  field,  and  I  thought  that, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  my  opportunities  would  be 
greater  there  than  in  engineering.   Those  are  among 
the  reasons  I  shifted.   Now,  this  was  pretty  risky. 
At  the  time  I  had  been  married  for  three  years  and 
had  a  young  baby.    I  thought  if  I  don't  make  it  in 
personnel,  we'll  try  something  else,  but  it  turned 
out  that  I  did,  fortunately. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  become  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
address  of  Gordon  Clapp  that  you  heard  about  employee 
relations?   Did  that  have  an  influence  on  you? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I'm  sure  it  did,  yes.   I  do  remember  he  talked 
to  a  group  of  engineers  on  maybe  three  occasions  and 
he  talked  about  personnel  administration.   And  this 
interested  me  in  at  least  finding  out  something  about 
this  field. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  did  begin  to  have  an  interest  in  other  parts 
than  engineering.   What  about  the  hearings;  what  did 
you  learn  about  TVA  when  you  attended  some  of  them? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Not  a  great  deal.   At  that  time  I  think  Gordon 
Clapp  was  on  the  stand,  and  they  were  quizzing  him 
about  the  employee  relationship  policy.   This  goes 
back  a  long  time.   I  learned  a  little  something  about 
the  way  TVA  was  financed.   Of  course,  the  appropriations 
were  covered  in  those  hearings,  but  I  can't  say  I 
gained  a  lot  of  wisdom  or  knowledge  by  attending  a 
couple  of  those  hearings,  which  was  a  total  of  three 
hours. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  TVA  did  make  a  real  effort  to  study  its 
own  operations  and  be  able  to  explain  it  in  preparation 
for  those  hearings.   I  think  probably  anyone  who 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


listened  to  the  complete  hearings  or  read  the  trans- 
cript, which  I  know  is  rather  lengthy,  could  learn 
a  great  deal  about  TVA  purposes  and  operations. 

What  sort  of  courses  were  you  taking  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


One  was  in  public  personnel  administration  under 
Lee  Greene.   Another  was  called  labor  economics;  it 
was  really  labor  relations.   There  was  a  series  of 
three  courses  in  each  of  those  fields,  and  they  were 
all  involved  in  personnel  administration  and  related 
fields,  such  as  classification  and  labor  relations. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  have,  incidentally,  interviewed  Lee  Greene  in 
this  series. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Oh,  have  you? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


He  had  quite  a  few  TVA  employees,  I  believe,  who 
studied  some  of  his  courses. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Oh,  yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  common  was  this?   Were  TVA  employees  much 
inclined  to  seek  additional  education  .  .  .? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Oh,  very  much  so. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


For  example,  at  U.T.? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  very  much  so  after  the  first  few  years  of 
TVA's  life.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  U.  T.  designed  many 
courses  at  the  request  of  TVA  employees.   The  initiative 
came  from  TVA  people  asking  U.  T.  to  put  some  courses 
together  that  they  wanted.   There  was  very  much 
activity  in  after-hours  education  at  TVA. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  that  contact  was  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
to  both  the  university  and  the  authority.   I'm  not 
sure  how  it  has  continued  since  everything's  grown, 
but  I  think  that's  one  of  the  features  of  TVA  in  the 
early  period  that  a  very  beneficial  relationship 
developed  in  both  ways.   I  think  that  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  development  of  engineering,  for  example,  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

How  long  did  these  courses  continue?   You  were 
taking  them  mainly  at  night,  I  believe. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


There  was  a  total  of  about  two  and  a  half  years 
that  I  did  go  over  there  at  night. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  you  became  involved  in  personnel,  I  gather 
you  were  more  busy.   You  worked  longer  hours,  I 
suppose,  and  had  less  time  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes.   In  those  days-- pretty  much  during  my  entire 
stay  in  the  personnel  division-- there  was  no  scheduled 
work  on  Saturday,  but  people  showed  up  on  Saturday  in 
our  division  and  worked  anyway.   They  knew  that  there 
were  certain  things  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  they 
put  in  enough  hours  to  get  them  done. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  that  true  in  personnel  also  when  you  trans- 
ferred there? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I'm  talking  about  personnel.   This  was  true  in 
personnel;  not  in  engineering  when  I  was  there,  no. 
But  in  our  section,  the  classification  section,  and 
in  other  divisions  of  personnel  there  were  many  hours 
put  in-- not  scheduled  hours.   Work  on  Saturday  was 
common;  you  didn't  have  to  come  down,  but  people  did 
to  get  the  job  done. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


People  seem  to  have  been  interested  in  their  jobs, 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  there's  a  difference  now;  you  won't  find 
that  today.   I  don't  know  when  it  stopped,  but  I 
suppose  for  about  the  last  ten  years  there  just  doesn't 
seem  to  be  this  motivation,  or  maybe  call  it  interest, 
in  working  extra  hours. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  do  you  think  that  motivation  or  interest 
was  there  at  first?   I  know  it  isn't  usual  now. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  from  my  own  standpoint-- and  that's  the  only 
way  I  can  describe  it  although  others  felt  the  same  way 
in  the  section  I  was  working  in.   We  felt  that  there's 
a  job  to  be  done,  and  if  it  took  more  hours  than  the 
scheduled  forty  hours,  we  just  felt  that  we   should  go 
in  and  do  it.   It  was  voluntary.   I  suppose  we  could 
have  satisfied  ourselves  with  a  forty-hour  week,  but 
we  didn't;   we  worked  and  worked  hard,  and  I  think 
effectively. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That  was  unusual,  though,  wasn't  it?  Certainly 
it  is  now. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


It  is  now,  yes.   Now,  another  point,  I  suppose, 
was  that  in  those  days  there  were  not  recreation 
facilities  around  that  would  divert  people  from 
doing  their  work.   There  weren't  many  golf  courses; 
lakes  weren't  as  readily  used  and  so  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why  do  you  think  that  feeling  has  changed?   I 
know  you've  seen  things  in  TVA  in,  say,  a  twenty- 
year  period  or  thirty. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Oh,  I  think  part  of  it  is  there  are  other  things 
to  be  done  on  Saturday  in  the  recent  years,  and  there 
weren't  in  those  days.   That's  one  point,  I  think. 
Another  point  is  that  I  just  don't  think  that  there 
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MR.    VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


has   been  in  recent   years   the   dedication   of    getting   the 
job   done.      Why,    I   don't   know. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Perhaps  people  valued  jobs  more  then. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  this  had  something  to  do  with  it,  yes, 
especially  in  the  early  years.   I  think  another  point 
is  that  most  everybody  at  work  then  lived  through 
those  horrible  depression  years,  and  they  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  without  a  job.   And  they  said,  "Well, 
this  is  a  good  job,  and  I'm  going  to  work  at  it  for 
my  own  benefit,  but  also  I'm  going  to  put  out  so 
that  these  people  simply  can't  afford  to  get  rid  of 
me."   I  think  maybe  that  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  expect  that  maybe  it  did.   I  have  talked  to 
some  of  your  engineers — Mr.  Weiss  over  in  North 
Carolina  for  one--who  has  noticed  this  change  in 
construction  workers — the  change  from  the  willingness 
to  work  in  the  1930 's  to  a  different  situation  in  the 
1960 's.   I  hadn't  thought  about  it  affecting  all  of 
the  parts  of  TVA  as  well. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Now  again,  I  hesitate  to  generalize  because  of 
my  experience  in  one  part  of  TVA.   I  think  today, 
for  example,  the  lawyers  are  an  exception  to  this. 
Those  guys  work  around  the  clock  if  it's  necessary. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     I  think  they  are  one  group  in  TVA  that  still  have  this 
(Cont'd.) 

attitude  that  there's  a  job  that's  got  to  be  done,  let's 

get  in  there  and  do  it,  regardless  of  the  hours  it  takes, 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         I'm  glad  it's  been  preserved  there.   I  know  they 
felt  this  way  at  first.   I've  talked  with  many  people 
from  the  legal  department  in  the  early  days,  and  I 
know  that  they  often  did  work  regularly  around  the 
clock  preparing  for  cases  then.   I'm  glad  that  that 
exists. 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  I  should  point  out  that  anytime,  anyplace  in  TVA 

when  an  emergency  occurs  people  get  in  there  and  do 
their  very  best  to  correct  the  situation  even  though 
it  takes  working  around  the  clock.   One  example  of 
that  was  the  failure  of  the  Wheeler  Lock  in  June  of 
1961  when  it  was  just  amazing  that  everybody  did  every- 
thing they  possibly  could,  even  people  who  were  not 
directly  connected  with  the  engineering  and  construction 
phase  of  it.   All  were  ready  and  did  help  tremendously. 
That  was  a  very  serious  situation,  and  I  suppose  one 
would  say  that  people  are  expected  to  do  this.   But 
nobody  needed  to  be  told  to  be  on  the  job;  they  were 
simply  there. 

More  recently,  when  storms  damaged  transmission 
lines  and  substations,  here  again  people  were  anxious, 
willing,  and  ready  to  work  whatever  hours  it  took  to 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     get  the  job  done.   So,  fortunately  this  attitude  or 
(Cont 'd.) 

spirit  still  exists  in  cases  of  emergency. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


It's  good  to  have  it  there. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Can  you  add  some  information  about  your  early 
work  as  a  classification  officer?  What  was  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  Personnel  Department?  Who 
was  in  charge  of  it,  and  what  were  your  duties? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


When  I  first  went  in  Gordon  Clapp  was  Director 
of  Personnel,  but  shortly  after  that  he  moved  over 
to  the  General  Manager's  job,  and  George  Gant  was 
made  Director  of  Personnel.   The  man  immediately 
in  charge  of  the  classification  section  at  that  time 
was  Carl  Richey,  who  has  since  left  TVA. 

I  was  employed  in  personnel  as  a  classification 
officer  dealing  with  engineering  jobs.   One  reason 
they  hired  me,  I  suppose,  was  because  of  my  engi- 
neering background.   The  work  had  to  do  with  deter- 
mining levels  of  engineering  in  terms  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  related  pay  levels.   It  was  a 
very  tightly  centrally  controlled  situation  in  those 
days.   By  that  I  mean  that  the  operating  divisions 
had  to  send  in  proposals  to  our  section  for  changes 
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MR.   VAN  MOL:    in  classification;  that  is,  changes  in  duties  and 
(Cont 'd.) 

responsibilities  from  one  level  to  another  which, 

of  course,  meant  a  pay  raise.   All  these  proposals 

from  the  very  lowest — at  that  time  the  annual  entrance 

rate  was  $1260 — had  to  be  referred  to  our  section  for 

approval.   People  like  me  then  examined  the  proposals 

to  make  sure  that  the  increase  in  classification  was 

consistent  with  the  standards  that  we  had  set  up. 

The  standards  were  a  little  sketchy  themselves,  and 

most  of  the  standards  were  in  the  heads  of  the  people 

doing  the  classification  work. 

This  was  a  highly  centralized  function.   Any 

proposal  for  an  increase  in  classification  in  engineering 

jobs  reflecting  a  change  in  duties  had  to  be  sent  into 

our  section  where  three  of  us  with  engineering  training 

examined  these  proposals  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 

reclassification  was  justified.   If  we  had  any  questions 

about  it,  we  would  go  back  and  talk  to  the  person  who 

made  the  proposal.   I  think  in  engineering  we  were  a 

little  more  enlightened  because  we  did  try  to  work  with 

the  supervisor  to  help  him  get  the  real  duties  and 

responsibilities  on  paper,  or  if  it  was  essential  to 

give  a  man  some  additional  money  to  keep  him,  to  help 

the  supervisor  redesign  the  job  so  that  it  would  meet 

the  standards.   I  think  the  people  handling  the 

engineering  jobs  were  more  inclined  to  work  with  the 

supervisor  to  help  him  get  his  job  done. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  TVA  here.   Frequently 

(Cont'd.) 

we  had  to  write  long  memoranda  analyzing  the  jobs, 

particularly  when  higher  rated  jobs  needed  to  be 

approved  by  the  General  Manager  and  the  Board.   Our 

recommendations  had  to  be  backed  up  with  a  rather 

careful,  probing  analysis.   Now,  I'm  not  sure  that 

anybody  in  the  General  Manager's  Office  ever  read 

these  detailed  analyses.   I'm  sure  they  did  in 

Personnel  and  the  Director's  office,  but  I  doubt  that 

the  General  Manager  had  time  to  read  all  these  words. 

Later  on  I  got  involved  in  trades  and  labor 
classification  work  and  served  on  a  Joint  Classi- 
fication Committee  of  The  Tennessee  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  and  TVA.   I  also  participated  in 
negotiations  annually  with  the  trades  and  labor  unions 
and  also  the  white  collar  unions.   It  was  duing  this 
period  that  the  agreement  was  signed  with  Salary 
Policy  Employment  Panel.   It  was  during  this  period, 
too,  under  my  supervision  that  annual  salary  surveys 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  prevailing 
practice  so  that  adjustments  could  be  made  in  TVA  pay 
and  practices.   These  techniques  were  beginning  to  be 
worked  out;  they  were  pretty  rough  them.   They're  all 
computerized  now,  I  suppose. 

It  was  an  extremely  interesting  period,  because 
it  was  a  period  of  formulating  new  policies  in 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     personnel  administration,  not  only  for  TVA  but  they 

(Cont'd.) 

were  new  in  the  public  service  nationwide  and  world- 
wide. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  had  no  examples  to  follow  then  in  doing  this, 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right.   We  had  some  examples  from  the  trades  and 
labor  field,  but  they  had  limited  application  in  the 
white  collar  fields.   So,  we  pretty  much  formed  the 
new  policies  out  of  our  own  imagination  and  idea.   It 
was  the  first  written  agreement  in  the  public  service 
entered  into  with  a  white  collar  union.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  agreement  was  signed  with  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council  in  1940,  it  was 
probably  the  first  written  agreement  that  any  public 
agency  had  ever  entered  into  with  a  union.   And  it  was 
more  unusual  when  we  entered  into  the  written  agree- 
ment with  the  Salary  Policy  Employee  Panel — the  white 
collar  workers.   I  think  this  set  the  pattern  for 
the  rather  prevalent  contractual  arrangements  that 
are  now  in  the  public  service.   We  were  the  first;  we 
were  the  first  in  many  elements  of  personnel  admin- 
istration—  in  the  apprenticeship  program  for  public 
agencies,  for  example,  in  the  system  of  classification, 
in  the  flexibility  of  personnel  administration  in  which 
personnel  people  were  encouraged  to  use  their  initiative 
to  help  supervisors  work  out  their  personnel  problems. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  classify  jobs?  Did  you  take  into 
account  the  work  people  did,  the  training  they  had 
to  have,  their  responsibility? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Yes.  The  main  element  was  the  work  that  they 
were  doing  or  were  going  to  be  assigned  to,  how 
responsible  it  was,  how  independently  operated,  their 
supervisory  load,  and,  of  course,  the  qualifications 
required  to   perform  the  work.   In  most  cases  there 
was  no  question  about  their  being  qualified  to  do 
the  work;  it  was  on  this  basis  that  each  of  the  jobs 
was  slotted  in  a  certain  grade  in  TVA. 

And  it  was  during  this  period  we  were  involved, 
too,  in  changing  the  entire  classification  system  of 
TVA.   Where  formerly  we  patterned  ourselves  after  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  System,  in  the  late  forties  we 
decided  to  develop  a  system  which  more  nearly  suited 
TVA.   We  developed  a  completely  new  system  and 
negotiated  it  with  the  Salary  Policy  Employee  Panel. 
It  was  also  in  this  period  that  we  arranged  for 
the  operating  divisions  to  have  much  more  responsi- 
bility in  personnel  administration. by  modifying 
substantially  the  highly  centralized  personnel  system. 
I  was  in  charge  of  making  this  system  work.   It  involved 
providing  the  divisions  with  standards  they  could  follow 
and  letting  them  do  the  job  of  personnel  administration 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 
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instead  of  having  it  all  done  centrally  in  the  Personnel 
Divison.   This  is  one  of  the  last  assignments  I 
completed  before  I  moved  over  to  the  Budget  Office. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why  did  you  do  that?  Was  central  administration 
growing  too  much? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  well,  the  theory  had  always  been  that  since 
an  individual  supervisor  is  responsible  for  managing 
his  technical  work  and  then  he  ought  to  be  responsible 
also  for  personnel  administration  in  his  unit.   It  was 
a  matter  of  providing  him  with  additional  responsi- 
bility, expecting  him  to  do  more  of  the  total  job. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  they  still  come  through  your  office  for 
approval? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


At  certain  levels  they  did.   At  the  higher  levels 
they  had  to  come  through  the  Personnel  Office  for 
approval,  because  most  of  those  proposals  required 
General  Manager  and,  in  some  cases,  Board  approval. 
At  the  lower  and  middle  levels,  the  responsibility 
for  personnel  actions  was  shifted  to  divisions.   Thus 
they  could  do  the  classifying  of  jobs  themselves  under 
standards  that  we  would  provide  for  them.   Of  course, 
the  classification  people  were  always  available  to 
help  them  do  this.   From  time  to  time  we  ran  classi- 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


fication  audits  to  see  that  the  operating  people,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  following  the  standards. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  do  you  do  that?  Do  you  go  to  the  divisions 
and  che  ck? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  that's  right.   We  reviewed  the  papers  on 
some  of  the  actions  they  had  taken.   If  we  found  errors, 
we  pointed  those  out  to  them  and  worked  with  them  to 
make  adjustments.   For  example,  we  didn't  automatically 
cut  an   individual  back  because  somebody  had  made  a 
mistake  in  classifying  his  job;  adjustments  were  made 
so  that  in  due  course  the  standards  were  again  operative, 

This  decentralization  scheme  was  met  with  mixed 
feelings  throughout  TVA.   Most  of  the  divisions  were 
highly  in  favor  of  it.   Some  were  not,  because  I  think 
they  were  afraid  of  it,  and  they  weren't  sure  what  was 
expected  of  them.   In  the  Division  of  Personnel  some 
thought  that  the  whole  system  would  go  to  pot  because 
we  were  going  to  transfer  some  functions  over  to  the 
divisions  which  traditionally  had  been  done  centrally. 
But  I  think  it  all  worked  out  fairly  well.   It  was  a 
tough  job,  and  it  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  patience 
in  dealing  with  the  divisions. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  I  suppose  you  could  not  do  this  until  you've 
had  the  standards  thoroughly  set  up  and  until  you  had 
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DR .  CRAWFORD : 
(Cont 'd.) 


trained  the  division  heads  in  what  was  expected. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  I  can't  say  that  we  had  the  standards 
thoroughly  set  up.   We  had  enough  standards  to  give 
them  guidelines.   Most  important,  we  had  to  be  assured 
that  they  had  people  available  or  could  get  them  to 
help  do  this  broader  personnel  job.   The  standards 
were  developed  as  we  went  along.   Otherwise  it  would 
have  taken  years  and  years  to  get  the  decentralization 
accomplished.   We  had  certain  standards  that  were  use- 
ful, not  only  in  the  fields  for  which  they  were 
designed  but  elsewhere.   We  worked  with  the  division 
on  any  situations  they  had  that  didn't  fit  the  standards, 
at  the  same  time  concurrently  developing  more  and  more 
standards.   That's  the  way  it  operated;  it  wasn't  easy. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  think  it  would  not  be.   Did  the  jobs  tend  to 
change  much?  When  you  would  have  a  job  classification 
established,  were  the  duties  changed  or  would  a  new 
job  be  necessary  often? 


MR.  VAN  MOL:  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  your  question.   Do  you 

mean  how  frequently  do  these  reclassifications  occur? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Oh,  yes,  they  occur  fairly  frequently.   As  people 
develop  in  their  jobs,  employees  are  assigned  additional 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  their  pay  should  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  a  pretty  dynamic  policy;  I  think  it's  an 
unusual  one. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


You  think  it's  unusual  in  a  public  service? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  it  was  at  the  beginning. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  it  was, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  don't  know  how  extensively  it's  been  adopted. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I  don't  know  either.   But  the  attitude  then  was 
that  the  work  is  here  to  do,  there  are  always  additional 
responsibilities  to  be  assumed,  and  if  an  employee  is 
ready  to   take  them  on,  assign  them  to  him.   Even  if 
you're  not  dead  sure  he's  ready,  assign  them  anyway 
to  see  what  he  can  do  with  them.   Usually  he  will  succeed. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        So,  you  had  a  good  deal  of  testing  or  experi- 
mentation with  people  and  jobs. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THE  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY. " 
THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  AT  THE  NEW  SPRANKLE  BUILDING.   THE 
DATE  IS  NOVEMBER  29,  1972,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  L.  J.  VAN  MOL, 
FORMERLY  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THIS  IS 
INTERVIEW  NUMBER  ONE  IN  THE  SECOND  SERIES.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR. 
CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL 
HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  HESSE. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Van  Mol,  I  suggest  we  start  by  dealing  with 
some  of  the  things  that  we  didn't  completely  cover  in 
our  other  interviews  with  your  work  in  the  Personnel 
Division  of  TVA,  and  from  that  point  I  think  we  need 
to  get  on  into  your  career  in  TVA  management,  as  you 
worked  with  the  budget  office-- the  general  manager's 
office-- and  then  your  last  work  as  General  Manager  of 
the  Authority. 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Before  we  leave  the  personnel  experience  that  I 

have  had  in  TVA,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  reference  is 
made  in  this  record  to  a  book  Harry  Case  wrote  in  1955. 
The  title  of  it  is  Personnel  Policy  in  a  Public  Agency-- 


the  TVA  Experience,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 


This  is  really  a  study  of  the  TVA  personnel  system 
done  by  Harry  Case,  who  had  much  to  do,  of  course, 
with  development  of  the  policies  that  he  writes  about 
so  well.   I  think  even  today  if  one  needed  to  have  a 
quick  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  personnel 


MR.  VAN  MOL:     administrative  set-up  in  TVA,  there  would  be  no  better 
(Cont'd. ) 

source  than  Harry  Case's  book.   It  does  not,  of  course, 

deal  with  the  details  of  personnel  policy;  it  does 
deal  very  competently  with  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  personnel  system  in  TVA.   Hopefully,  that  philos- 
ophy is  continued  today,  although  I  doubt  very  much 
that  many  of  the  people  in  personnel  today  are  even 
aware  of  Harry  Case's  book.   They  should  be. 

Gordon  Clapp  wrote  a  foreword  to  Harry's  book,  and 
I  think  part  of  this  is  worth  recording  here.   I  quote 
from  Gordon  Clapp:   "For  there  is  a  message  in  this 
book,  though  its  author  carefully  avoids  preachment, 
a  good  general  rule  which  I  herewith  violate.   The 
message  is  this:   A  high  level  of  performance  in  the 
public  service  requires  an  administrative  environment 
where  courage,  honesty,  and  dignity  are  assumed  to  be 
the  common  rule  and  aspiration  among  mature  men  and 
women  and  where  a  tough  and  persistent  faith  in  one's 
fellowmen  will  survive  the  consequences  of  mistakes, 
disputes,  and  even  of  the  perfidies  of  the  occasional 
renegade  or  the  cheap,  tasteless  character.   A  high 
level  of  performance  also  requires  a  system  which 
pushes  responsibility  and  delegation  into  the  smallest 
working  units  and  sets  up  measures  by  which  the  public 
can  hold  the  agency  accountable  for  results.   These 
arrangements  are  indispensable  in  public  administration 
in  a  democracy  and  in  building  democratic  methods  into 


MR.  VAN  MOL:     public  administration. 
(Cont 'd.) 

Case's  book  covers  in  some  detail  the  major  policy 

matters  that  the  TVA  was  confronted  with  in  the  field 

of  personnel  administration.   And  these  also,  I  think, 

highlight  my  own  experience  in  the  personnel  division, 

because  Case  is  writing  about  the  same  period  in  which 

I  was  in  the  Personnel  Divison--f rom  1941  to  1954. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  this  book  is  out  of  date 

because  the  policies  are  still  in  effect  and  ought  to 

be  carried  out  the  way  Case  describes  them.   I  hope 

they  are. 

But  just  to  hit  the  highlights  of  that  period; 
the  things  that  were  done  and  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments that  were  made  in  the  personnel  field  in  that 
period  of  '41  to  '54.   There  was  the  first  agreement 
in  the  public  service  with  unions  of  white  collar 
workers — the  Salary  Policy  Employee  Panel.   This  was  a 
written  agreement  made  about  seven  years  after  the 
unions  were  recognized  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes.   The  agreement  was  signed,  I  believe,  in 
1950,  and  this  was  a  highlight  in  the  public  admin- 
istration field — generally  in  the  public  service. 

Another  important  milestone,  I  think,  in  the  TVA 
personnel  system  was  a  decision  made  by  the  Board  on 
recommendation  of  the  Personnel  Division  to  determine 
salaries  for  white  collar  workers  on  the  basis  of 
those  that  prevail  in  the  area.   You'll  recall  that 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     the  TVA  Act  provides  that  wages  for  trades  and  labor 
(Cont 'd. ) 

employees  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  those 

that  prevail  in  the  vicinity.   In  the  early  days  of 
TVA  the  policy  for  white  collar  people  was  to  relate 
salaries  for  TVA  white  collar  workers  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  federal  service  for  similar  jobs.   This 
proved  to  be  something  less  than  desirable.   And  in 
1951  after  some  careful  studies  were  made,  TVA  decided 
to  go  to  a  prevailing  rate  system  for  salaried  people 
as  well  as  for  trades  and  labor  people.   This  required 
a  complete  modification  of  the  salary  plan  and  also 
required  making  full,  detailed  surveys  of  salaries  that 
prevailed  both  in  the  public  service  and  in  industry. 
This  is  still  the  policy  and  it  has  worked  out  very  well. 

This  period  also,  of  course,  covered  the  extremely 
difficult  problems  of  manning  the  jobs  during  wartime 
shortages  of  men  and  equipment.   At  one  time,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  there  were  some  9,000  TVA  employees 
who  had  been  inducted  into  the  service,  and  all  these 
had  to  be  replaced  and  many  more  recruited.   Some  very 
interesting  recruitment  methods  were  undertaken  where 
personnel  people  would  travel  virtually  all  over  the 
country  to  hire  a  few  iron  workers  or  carpenters  or 
steamfitters  to  staff  the  jobs. 

This  period  also  saw  the  development  of  the  co- 
operative conferences  and  the  cooperative  committees. 


MR.  VAN  MOL:     This  is  covered  very  well  in  Case's  book,  so  I  don't 
(Cont'd.) 

believe  there's  any  need  to  discuss  it  much  more  here. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  cooperative  confer- 
ence and  committee  set-up,  though,  has  to  do  with  the 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  cash  awards  would  be 
provided  for  suggestions  made  by  employees  through  the 
cooperative  committees  and  conferences.   Cash  awards 
were  being  made  at  the  time,  I  believe,  in  the  federal 
service.   But  nevertheless,  the  question  was  whether 
cash  awards  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cooperative  approach  because  such  a  system  recognizes 
the  contributions  of  individuals  when  this  was  really 
a  team  effort.   Any  of  the  suggestions  carried  out  had 
to  be  the  result  of  team  effort.   And  I  think  it's 
interesting  and  significant,  that  the  idea  of  cash 
awards  has  been  rejected  each  time  it's  been  considered, 
both  by  management  and  the  employees. 

Case  also  refers  to  the  early  starts  that  TVA  made 
in  what  is  now  called  equal  employment  opportunity.   For 
example,  opening  up  the  training  programs  in  the  chemical 
plant  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  to  Negroes. 
This  chemical  plant  was  in  Alabama  where  the  idea  of 
opening  up  to  Negroes  any  industrial  training  program 
above  the  unskilled  level  was  unheard  of.   Even  in  those 
days  TVA  employed  a  consultant  to  advise  us  on  methods 
of  utilizing  in  a  much  better  fashion  the  talents  and 
the  qualifications  of  Negroes,  so  that  TVA  was  involved 


MR.  VAN  MOL:     in  what  is  now  called  equal  employment  opportunity  years 
(Cont'd.) 

and  years  before  it  was  being  given  much  attention  in  the 

federal  service  or  anywhere  for  that  matter.   This,  too, 
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is  covered  in  Case's  book. 

The  almost  constant  arguments  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  with  members  of  Congress,  too,  about 
retaining  TVA's  independent  personnel  system  took  a  good 
deal  of  attention  and  energy  during  this  period.   For- 
tunately TVA  was  able  to  retain  its  independent  personnel 
system.   It's  interesting  that  in  each  case  where  inves- 
tigations were  made  of  the  TVA  system,  the  conclusion 
was  invariably  reached  by  congressional  committees,  by 
individual  scholars,  and  others  that  there  would  be  no 
advantage  to  fold  the  TVA  personnel  system  into  Civil 
Service;  that  it  was  doing  a  very,  very  good  job  as  it 
was.   "Let's  not  tamper  with  it"  was  generally  the 
attitude. 

Another  document  that  should  be  referred  to  and 
that  should  be  read  by  any  student  of  TVA,  and  any 
employee  of  TVA  for  that  matter,  is  a  series  of 
lectures  given  by  Gordon  R.  Clapp  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.   These  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Charles  R.  Walgreen  Foundation  and  are  known  as  the 
Walgreen  Lectures.   There's  a  series  of  six  of  them 
which  provide  an  excellent  source  for  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  TVA  program  generally.   There  is  one 
lecture  that  has  to  do  with  the  employees  of  TVA, 


MR.  VAN  MOL:     how  they  were  recruited,  how  they  work  together,  and  so 

(Cont 'd. ) 

on,  and  the  title  of  that  lecture  is  "Men  and  Manage- 
ment Rebuild  a  River."   This  series  of  lectures  should 
certainly  be  provided  to  anyone  interested  in  what 
makes  TVA  go  and  should  be  referred  to  by,  I  think, 
anybody  who  is  employed  by  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Is  that  available  in  the  TVA  technical  library, 
Mr.  Van  Mol? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Yes,  copies  are  rather  scarce,  but  I'm  sure  that 
they  have  a  copy  of  these  lectures.   I  suppose  they 
could  also  be  secured  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
They  were  given  in  February,  1954. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  covers  or  concludes  as 
far  as  I  can  see  comments  about  experience  in  the 
Personnel  Division,  unless  you  have  some  questions. 
Again,  there  are  all  kinds  of  incidents  reflected 
in  Case's  book  that  if  I  went  through  them  it  would 
simply  be  repetition.   These  can  all  be  found  in  his 
book  and  in  Gordon  Clapp's  writings.   I  hope  they 
will  be  made  available. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        During  part  of  this  time  you  were  Assistant 
Director  of  Personnel? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  remember  what  years  were  covered  in  that 
position? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


That  was  from  about  1951  through  1954,  when  I 
left  personnel  to  go  to  the  budget  office — about 
three  years. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Your  duties  in  this  time  consisted,  of  course, 
in  part  of  recruitment.   Did  you  see  your  duties 
consisting  also   of  development  of  talent  within 
the  people  already  hired  by  TVA? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  this  was  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Personnel  Division — to  work  with  the  divisions 
to  develop  talent  that  was  already  there,  hopefully. 
There  were  some  specific  efforts  made  in  later  years 
after  I  left  personnel,  to  have  more  orderly  methods 
of  developing  talent.   For  example,  a  few  years  later 
when  I  was  in  the  General  Manager's  office,  we  con- 
ducted annual  tours  to  various  points  in  the  valley 
participated  in  by  the  heads  of  the  divisions  so  all 
of  them  could  get  some  familiarity  with  problems 
confronting  TVA  as  a  whole  outside  their  own  fields 
of  responsibilities.   Later  we  dropped  down  a  couple 
of  levels  to  the  branch  chiefs.   This  was  also  an 
effort  to  develop  managerial  talent. 

In  the  period  I  was  in  personnel  not  a  great 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


deal  was  done  about  developing  talent  in  an  orderly  or 
specific  manner.   At  that  time  the  talent  was  there, 
especially  in  the  personnel  division.   Frequently  when 
managerial  positions  became  available  requiring  a  broad 
background  of  TVA  experience,  people  from  Personnel  were 
selected  because  of  their  broad  experience.   I  don't 
say  that  all  employees  were  so  good  that  they  didn't 
require  any  managerial  development;  it  simply  wasn't 
done  in  those  days,  not  to  any  great  extent. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


The  Personnel  Department  in  TVA  or  Personnel  Divi- 
sion did  supply  a  great  deal  of  TVA's  managerial  leader- 
ship.  That  was  because,  perhaps  of  the  personnel 
department's  broader  understanding  of  TVA  in  general. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right.   This  was  the  reason  for  it.   There  was 
always  an  attempt  in  Personnel  to  acquaint  its  own 
employees  with  not  just  personnel  techniques,  but  with 
the  complete,  broad  picture  of  TVA — what  it  was  here 
for,  how  it  got  here,  and  what  the  basic  philosophy 
of  TVA  was  in  doing  its  job  in  developing  the  Valley. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  divisions  of  TVA  do  that  sort  of  thing? 
Did  they  attempt  to  develop  a  general  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  TVA  among  their  personnel? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


This  varied  a  good  deal;  it  was  spotty.   Some 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     divisions  did  make  some  attempt  at  it,  others  did  not. 
The  engineering  divisions — I  don't  think — tried  to  do 
this  until  later  years.   The  forestry  division  did 
try  to  make  their  people  acquainted  with  the  complete 
TVA  picture;  power  did  not.   No,  I  don't  believe  there 
was  much  effort  to  do  this  in  those  days. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         There  was  some  effort  at  communication  though, 
was  there  not,  down  through  the  levels  of  TVA  to 
keep  the  purposes  before  each  TVA  employee? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Yes.   Maybe  others  who  had  more  specific  respon- 
sibility for  training  activity  at  TVA  could  give  you 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  this.   As  Assistant  Director 
of  Personnel  there  were  other  things  going  on  that 
took  my  time.   One  of  my  major  jobs  during  that  period 
was  to  arrange  for  the  further  decentralization  of  the 
personnel  function  from  a  system  of  rather  tight  control 
within  the  Personnel  Division  to  delegating  to  the 
operating  divisions  responsibility  for  going  many  of 
the  control  personnel  functions  in  classification,  in 
pay,  some  in  recruitment,  and  in  training  particularly. 
This  was  a  matter  of  working  closely  with  each  of  the 
divisions  and  making  sure  that  they  had  available  to 
them  a  person  who  was  qualified  to  serve  as  their 
personnel  officer  for  that  division  and  then  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  shifting  responsibility  as  quickly 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     as  this  person  was  able  to  absorb  it  so  that  he  would 
(Cont'd.) 

be  the  primary  point  of  contact  for  people  in  that 

division  when  they  needed  help  on  personnel  problems. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  was  to  shift  the 

personnel  functions  to  the  managers  and  try  to  instill 

in  them  the  feeling  that  personnel  management  is  part 

of  their  job  as  well  as  building  dams,  as  well  as 

building  roads,  or  as  well  as  getting  trees  planted. 

This  was  a  task  that  probably  took  about  a  year  and  a 

half  of  my  time  when  I  was  Assistant  Director  of 

Personnel. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  had  to  deal  with  different  divisions,  of 

course,  with  their  own  specific  responsibilities  of 
marketing  power,  planting,  and  so  forth.   Did  some 
of  the  divisions  tend  to  be  more  independent  of  TVA 
than  others?   You  mentioned  that  power  didn't  do  a 
great  deal  of  training  in  the  purposes  of  TVA,  perhaps, 
but  forestry  did.   How  much  difference  did  you  have 
from  one  division  to  another? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         There  was  a  considerable  difference.   I  used  the 
term  "spotty" — I  guess  that's  about  the  best  way  to 
describe  it.   Power  tried  to  operate  pretty  much  on 
its  own.   It  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  other  parts 
of  TVA.   Many,  many  efforts  were  made  to  encourage 
the  power  people  to  get  curious  about  what  TVA  was 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


doing  elsewhere.   Everything  that  TVA  did  had  to  do 
with  some  kind  of  resource  development  which  ultimate- 
ly would  provide  a  market  for  TVA  power.   They  didn't 
seize  on  that  opportunity. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why  did  you  have  more  independence  in  the  power 
division  than  usual  among  TVA  parts? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I  think  it's  because  it  was  the  biggest  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  employees  and  in  terms  of 
expenditures.   I  think  the  leadership  in  power  had 
something  to  do  with  this  attitude.   Certainly  if 
the  top  man  in  power  decided  that  they  could  do  a 
better  job  by  knowing  more  about  TVA,  it  would  have 
been  done,  but  evidently  he  thought  it  wasn't  nec- 
essary. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  had  more  of  a  parochial  view,  perhaps, 
within  the  broader  TVA  organization  there? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right. 


DR .  CRAWFORD : 


Perhaps  the  fact,  too,  that  power  was  the  greatest 
revenue  producer  for  TVA  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont 'd.) 


Another  problem  of  isolation  was  at  the  chemical 
plant — the  fertilizer  and  munitions  development 
organization  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama.   This  goes 
back  before  Dr.  Nelson  took  over  in  1960.   This,  too, 
was  an  organization  that  was  isolated  geographically 
from  the  headquarters  in  Knoxville  and  operated  pretty 
much  on  it  own.   Dr.  Curtis,  who  was  originally  head 
of  that  organization  and  later  member  of  the  board, 
kept  his  eye  on  it  pretty  well,  but  as  far  as  the 
management  of  the  chemical  plant  was  concerned,  they 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on  else- 
where in  TVA.   When  Dr.  Nelson  took  over  it  was  a 
completely  different  situation. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Again,  why  would  you  suppose  there  was  more 
independence  from  the  general  organization  of  TVA  in 
the  chemical  division — a  geographical  distance  or 
other  .  .  . 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


That  was  one,  and  you  must  remember  too  that  in 
those  days  communication  and  travel  wasn't  nearly  as 
easy  as  it  is  today.  It  was  a  chore  to  get  to  Muscle 
Shoals  and  for  Muscle  Shoals  people  to  get  to  Knox- 
ville. We  had  to  leave  here  by  train  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  and  get  to  Sheffield  at  three-thirty  in  the 
morning. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


I  mentioned  the  division  head  tours;  the  first 
one  of  those  we  undertook  was  when  Wagner  was  General 
Manager.   This  was  a  group  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  men, 
each  of  whom  headed  up  an  important  segment  of  the 
TVA  program.   Strangely  enough  before  that  first  tour 
some  of  them  had  never  met  each  other.   They'd  talked 
on  the  telephone,  perhaps,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
they'd  ever  been  face  to  face. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Do  you  remember  about  what  year  that  was,  sir? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


It  was  about  '57  or  ' 58-- sometime  along  in  there. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That  seems  strange  that  TVA  did  not  have  closer 
coordination  among  management  until  that  time.   It  seems 
as  if  you  had  practically  independent  divisions  up  until 
then. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  I  think  that  the  people  on  the  firing  line-- 
the  workers,  the  nonmanagerial  people— -did  get  together; 
they  had  to  in  order  to  get  their  jobs  done.   But  the 
top  people  just  didn't  know  each  other  until  we  arranged 
for  these  tours.   For  example:   some  of  them  had  tele- 
phone conversations  with  the  head  of  the  Finance  Div- 
ision, the  Comptroller  of  TVA,  but  they  had  never  met 
him  face  to  face.   This  was  a  shocker  to  me,  and  every- 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


body  else  I  think.   They  just  didn't  know  him.   If 
these  G.M.  tours  accomplished  nothing  else,  they 
helped  top  TVA  people  to  get  better  acquainted.   Maybe 
in  the  earlier  days  the  top  people  did  know  each  other; 
I  suspect  they  did.   Maybe  the  wartime  concentration 
on  getting  a  job  done  just  didn't  provide  enough 
time  for  these  top  people  to  get  together — and  maybe 
this  spilled  over  into  later  years. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  the  parts  became  more  separated,  perhaps.   Did 
these  General  Manager  tours  continue? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


They  continued  for  a  number  of  years  until  about 
'66  or  so,  and  they  were  stopped  at  that  time  by  me 
really  with  the  advice,  of  course,  of  most  of  the 
division  heads.   We  felt  by  that  time  certainly  the 
people  knew  each  other  very  well.   They  knew  something 
about  each  other's  program,  and  we  simply  ran  out  of 
new  and  different  places  to  go  in  the  area--not  just 
to  go  but  to  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  particular 
problems  that  TVA  was  facing.   We  felt  the  tours  had 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  therefore  they  were 
stopped.   It  may  well  be  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued now. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Perhaps  people  have  time  to  get  further  apart 


again. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Did  you  try  after  that  at  any  time  bringing  all 
of  the  division  managers  of  TVA  together  for  meetings 
here  or  at  any  other  place? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Yes,  we  did  occasionally  get  them  together. 

You  must  remember  that  all  the  division  heads  were 
supposed  to  attend  board  meetings.   Prior  to  Gen. 
Vogel's  term  as  chairman,  the  board  meetings  were 
not  regularly  scheduled  and  not  all  the  division 
heads  came.   But  shortly  after  he  got  here,  we 
decided  to  have  them  (rather  they  decided — the 
general  manager  and  the  chairman)  to  have  them 
regularly  scheduled  on  the  second  and  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  each  month  so  that  everybody  could 
schedule  them  and  know  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
here.   So  all  the  division  heads  did  get  together 
at  least  on  those  occasions.   Frequently  those  were 
the  occasions  too  for  the  general  manager  to  meet 
with  all  of  them  or  some  of  them. 

I  had  staff  meetings  in  the  general  manager's 
office  of  the  division  heads  in  Knoxville  each 
Monday  morning.   This  was  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  information  about  things  that  were 
going  on  in  TVA  that  all  ought  to  know  about.   And 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont 'd.) 


then  to  keep  the  others  acquainted,  either  I  or  the 
assistant  general  manager  would  communicate  with 
division  heads  at  Muscle  Shoals  or  Chattanooga  to 
acquaint  them  with  any  new  developments.   These 
staff  meetings  were  pretty  useful,  I  think. 


DR.     CRAWFORD: 


Was    that   Gen.    Vogel's    idea? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


What-- the  staff  meetings? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


No,  this  started  when  Wagner  was  general  manager, 
and  I  continued  it  when  I  was  general  manager.   I  don't 
know  if  the  current  general  manager  has  those  meetings 
or  not. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


With  what  general  managers  did  you  work?   I  know 
you  worked  with  John  Oliver  when  he  was,  then  with 
Mr.  Wagner.   Who  after  that  and  before  that? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  none.   When  Oliver  was  general  manager,  he 
brought  me  into  the  budget  office.   So,  I  worked  with 
Oliver  for  a  short  time;  he  resigned  shortly  after  I 
came.   After  that,  with  Wagner,  but  I  didn't  work 
very  closely  with  any  of  the  others. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Let's  see.   Mr.  Wagner  was  General  Manager  until 
his  appointment  to  the  board.   That  was  about  '61? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right.  He  was  made  general  manager  in  1952  or  '53. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Following  John  Oliver? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  had  worked  with  Mr.  Wagner  over  a  fairly 
long  period  of  time  in  TVA,  hadn't  you? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Not  prior  to  working  here  in  the  general  manager's 
office.   No,  I  had  not.   I,  of  course,  knew  him,  but 
I'd  never  had  the  occasion  to  work  with  him  very 
closely. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Wasn't  it  quite  a  change  when  you  went  from  personnel 
into  budget  work?   Starting  in  engineering,  you'd  gone 
into  personnel,  then  there  you  were  in  budget  work. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


It  certainly  was  a  decided  change,  and  I  didn't 
know  really  whether  I  could  handle  it  or  not,  but  it 
turned  out  all  right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  were  you  given  the  opportunity,  and  why  did 
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DR.    CRAWFORD: 
(Cont 'd. ) 


you   decide    to   take    it? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


The  chief  budget  officer  in  TVA  was  not  considered 
as  one  who  simply  pushes  figures  around.   He  was 
considered  as  one  who  had  an  understanding  of  TVA 
program  who  could  analyze  programs  to  see  if  they 
were  accomplishing  the  things  that  the  TVA  board 
wanted  accomplished—who   had  some  notions  about 
managerial  capability.   Estimating  costs  and  so  on 
was  part  of  the  job.   But  it  was  not  the  major  con- 
sideration in  filling  that  job,  or  I  would  never 
have  gotten  it.   I  wasn't  any  accountant  and  I  didn't 
know  much  about  financing  TVA  either,  for  that  matter. 
I  think  they  were  looking  and  always  had  looked  for 
persons  with  a  rather  broad  knowledge  of  TVA. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


It  seems  to  me  that  general  managerial  knowledge 
was  a  lot  more  important  in  most  of  these  positions 
you  kept  moving  into  than  technical  knowledge,  which 
makes  me  wonder  why  some  of  the  division  heads  insisted 
on  remaining  so  isolated  and  not  developing  a  broader 
knowledge  of  TVA  among  themselves  or  certainly  among 
their  staffs.   After  all,  many  of  the  TVA  operations 
were  quite  technical  in  their  nature--in  power,  forestry, 
finance,  and  so  forth. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  it's  strange,  and  I  just  don't  know  what 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     was  in  their  minds.   One  good  illustration  of  this  kind 
(Cont 'd.) 

of  an  attitude  was  a  situation  that  had  to  do  with  the 

chemical  plant  down  at  Muscle  Shoals.   At  that  time,  the 
experimental  work  on  developing  new  fertilizers  and  the 
production  of  new  fertilizers,  which  would  be  tried  out 
on  farms,  was  handled  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  in  the 
Division  of  Chemical  and  Munitions  Development.   The 
Division  of  Agricultural  Relations  was  in  Knoxville. 
This  division's  job  was  to  help  develop  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  valley.   The  big  handle  TVA  had 
to  do  this  job  was  the  use  of  fertilizer,  yet  the  two 
organizations  responsible  were  300  miles  apart.   The 
top  men  in  those  two  organizations  really  didn't  get 
together  to  do  much  coordination.   The  lower  level 
people  had  to  because  the  Division  of  Ag-Relations 
was  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  fertilizer  got 
out  to  the  right  farm,  in  the  right  quantities,  at 
the  right  time,  for  the  right  purposes,  so  they  had 
to  work  with  their  counterparts  in  the  organization 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama.   But  the  problem  of  distance 
made  working  relations  difficult  and  sometimes 
ineffective. 

This  became  a  very  real  problem,  and  the  first 
effort  was  made  (when  I  was  Assistant  General  Manager 
and  Wagner  was  General  Manager)  to  move  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Relations  to  Muscle  Shoals  so  that 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     they'd  get  a  more  effective  job  done  in  the  whole  realm 
(Cont'd.) 

of  agriculture  and  fertilizer.   Yet,  the  first  attempt 

at  that  met  with  opposition  locally  because  the  people 
of  Knoxville  didn't  want  to  see  that  many  TVA  employees 
moved  out  of  their  community,  mainly  because  they  didn't 
want  to  lose  the  payroll.   There  weren't  very  many 
involved--perhaps  thirty-five  or  so  would  be  the 
maximum  number  that  would  be  transferred.   So  we  failed 
in  the  first  attempt  at  correcting  this  problem  of 
isolation  oetween  two  organizations,  which  were  doing 
closely  related  work.   It  was  finally  corrected  after 
Dr.  Nelson  was  employed  in  1960  to  head  up  the  new 
office  of  the  Division  of  Chemical  and  Agricultural 
Development — a  consolidation  of  the  two  organizations 
previously  discussed.   He,  Wagner,  and  I  worked  together 
on  locating  all  of  the  new  organization  at  Muscle 
Shoals. 

Since  that  time  the  job  that  those  two  organiza- 
tions have  done  has  improved  immeasureably .   Of  course 
much  of  the  success  had  to  do  with  the  leadership 
Dr.  Nelson  has  provided,  but  also  the  fact  that  the 
two  organizations  now  were  under  the  same  management 
in  the  same  area  was  also  important. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        So,  you  worked  on  it  geographically  by  getting 

them  in  the  same  place  and  administratively  by  putting 
them  under  the  same  head. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right. 


DR .  CRAWFORD : 


Were  you  bothered  often  with  local  pressure,  such 
as  pressure  to  maintain  the  personnel  and  payroll  in 
a  given  place? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  frequently.   Even  matters  of  moving  one  or 
two  people.   For  example,  in  the  Dvision  of  Reservoir 
Properties  it  made  sense  to  move  a  field  headquarters 
from  one  city  to  another;  a  half  dozen  or  fewer 
people  were  involved.   This  kind  of  move  frequently 
resulted  in  letters  from  the  congressman  of  that  area 
asking  "Why  are  you  taking  these  people  out?"  We 
explained  and  went  ahead  with  the  move. 

The  most  serious  problems  of  that  kind  we  had, 
though,  was  when  we  attempted  to  move  the  Divisions 
of  Agricultural  Relations  to  the  Shoals.   Some  of  the 
employees  themselves  in  the  division  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  try  to  convince  the  community  they  ought 
to  stay  in  Knoxville,  which  was  completely  out  of  order, 
They  didn't  stay  long. 


DR .  CRAWFORD : 


But  you  had  to  deal  with  these  local  pressures? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Oh,  sure. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  keeping  the  community  at  least  relatively 
peaceful? 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:  That's  right.   And  I  think  it  still  occurs.   When 

field  offices  need  to  be  moved  from  one  area  to  another 
the  local  people  just  don't  like  it.   And  I  can  see  why, 
because  usually  the  TVA  employees  there  have  become  part 
of  the  community  in  churches  and  civic  affairs  and  boy 
scouts  and  the  rest  of  it,  so  they're  reluctant  to  see 
them  go.   But  the  job  has  to  be  done,  and  it  comes  first. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Well,  TVA  is  a  payroll,  of  course,  and  TVA  personnel 
traditionally  have  been  involved  in  many  community 
activities  which,  no  doubt,  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
public  relations  for  the  agency. 

I'm  interested  in  the  persistence  of  early  patterns 
in  TVA  in  the  matter  of  getting  all  of  it  organized 
properly,  administratively.   I  know  in  the  early  period 
agriculture  developed  as  a  fairly  strong  part  of  TVA 
with,  perhaps  more  or  less  its  own  direction.   This 
had  been  dealt  with  in  part  in  Selznick's  book,  TVA  and 
the  Grass  Roots.   And  then,  of  course,  people  in  other 
parts  of  TVA  have  spoken  often  of  the  independence  of 
agriculture.   I  wonder  when  the  change  started.   It 
seems  to  me  eventually  the  agriculture  division  was 
absorbed  more  completely  into  the  general  structure  of 
TVA.   How  and  when  did  that  development  take  place,  if 
it  did? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         I  think  it  occured  at  the  point  where  both  of  the 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


organizations  were  put  under  a  common  administration 
under  Dr.  Nelson.   This  is  when  the  Division  of 
Ag-Relations  became  part  of  the  whole  show. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         The  influence  of  Harcourt  Morgan  persisted  for 
a  very  long  time,  didn't  it? 


MR,  VAN  MOL: 


Oh,  yes.   Well,  I  think  this  baffled  a  lot  of 

general  managers — what  to  do  with  the  Division  of 

Ag-Relations?   They  had  their  own  constituency  in 
the  land- grant  colleges. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  the  county  agent  system,  of  course,  in  all 
the  counties. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right.   But  Wagner  and  Dr.  Nelson  were  able  to 
swing  it  around.   Now  at  the  same  time,  a  new  head  of 
the  Division  of  Ag-Relations  was  brought  in,  Jerry 
Williams,  who  was  also  instrumental  in  getting  this 
accomplished. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  was  Dr.  Nelson's  background?   Why  was  he  able 
to  do  that? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


He  was  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   When  he 
came  to  TVA  he  was  heading  up  a  pretty  good  size 
agricultural  research  unit.   But  we  thought  that  he  had 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     the  managerial  ability.   And  he  certainly  has  it,  because 

(Cont'd.  ) 

he  did  an  outstanding  job  of  pulling  the  two  organiza- 
tions together.   And  in  operating  the  fertilizer  part 
of  the  TVA  program  in  such  a  way  that  opposition  by 
the  fertilizer  industry  was  greatly  diminished. 

In  my  years  as  the  assistant  general  manager  much 
of  the  fertilizer  industry  was  bitterly  opposed  to  TVA ' s 
involvement  in  fertilizer  technology,  particularly  in 
production  of  new  and  improved  fertilizers.   I  suppose 
they  thought  that  if  these  new  fertilizers  get  accepted 
through  TVA  efforts,  they  were  going  to  have  to  produce 
them;  they  were  going  to  have  to  modify  their  plants. 
This  would  cost  them  money;  it  would  be  a  while  before 
they  could  rebuild  the  markets;  and  producing  new 
fertilizers  could  be  less  profitable  than  continuing 
the  old  ones.   I  think  this  was  their  reasoning. 

They  had  some  reason  for  complaint,  because  I 
think  that  for  too  long  TVA  continued  the  sale  of 
certain  fertilizer  products  even  after  they  had  been 
proved  practical  and  valuable  in  farming  situations. 
For  example,  ammonium  nitrate  was  an  excellent  material 
that  TVA  was  instrumental  in  getting  used  as  a  fertilizer 
during  World  War  II  and  later,  but  I  think  that  TVA 
stayed  with  the  production  of  ammonium  nitrate  too 
long,  even  after  it  was  fully  accepted  by  farmers  and 
even  though  others  were  producing  a  good  quality  material. 
Later,  just  before  Dr.  Nelson  got  on  the  scene,  this 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 


situation  was  reversed  and  more  attention  and  more 
resources  were  devoted  to  discovering  newer  types  of 
fertilizers,  starting  with  the  laboratory  pilot  plant 
and  continuing  through  production.   As  the  newer  types 
were  being  developed,  we  could  stop  production  of  the 
older  types  and  then  start  with  the  newer  ones,  and 
run  this  cycle  time  after  time.   Now,  this  is  a  very 
poor  business  proposition  to  first  develop  a  new 
product,  then  create  a  market  for  it,  and  then  get 
out  of  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Turning  the  patents  over  to  private  producers? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right.  Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        But,  of  course,  you  were  not  in  it  as  a  money- 
making  activity. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


That's  right.   And,  of  course,  the  fertilizer 
industry  didn't  understand  that.   The  sale  of  ammonium 
nitrate  was  a  lucrative  business.   We  sold  it  at  a 
little  bit  less  than  the  going  market  price,  but  TVA 
made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it  and  shouldn't  have  made 
that  much  money  for  so  long.   In  the  period  when  I 
was  involved,  this  pattern  has  evolved:   it  takes 
seven  to  ten  years  from  the  laboratory  stage  to 
creating  a  market  for  new  fertilizers,  but  once  that 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


market  is  created,  TVA  drops  the  product  and  turns  its 
attention  to  some   other  product. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  fertilizer  industry  has  generally  learned  to 
appreciate  that,  haven't  they? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  I  think  they  understand  it  now,  and  they 
welcome  TVA's  participation  in  it.   The  way  the  program 
works  now,  much  of  the  production  of  new  products  is 
sold  to  fertilizer  plants  for  their  use  in  upgrading 
their  own  products  until  they  or  somebody  else  can  get 
to  the  point  of  manufacturing  the  new  material  that  TVA 
is  now  manufacturing.   The  whole  thing  has  been  a  very 
interesting  development. 

Now,  all  this  business  about  the  fertilizer  plant 
--opposition  by  industry,  the  problems  of  getting 
adequate  f inancing--pretty  much  occurred  during  the 
period  of  1954  to  '61  when  I  was  chief  budget  officer 
and  assistant  general  manager.   I  held  both  of  those 
jobs  for  a  number  of  years. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


But  by  1960  or  '61  with  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Nelson, 
agriculture  or  agricultural  relations  and  the  chemical 
division  fitted,  it  seems  to  me,  better--at  least  in  a 
neater  appearance  in  the  administrative  chart. 


MR,  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  it's  not  only  a  neater  appearance,  it  was 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


neater  in  fact,  too,  and  performance.   There  was  just 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  accomplishments  by 
TVA  in  that  program  as  compared  with  the  years  prior 
to  that  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  would  think  you'd  have  better  overall  direction 
on  their  policy. 

MR,  VAN  MOL:         You  might  want  me  now  to  maybe  hit  briefly  the 
major  issues  from  the  period  1954  to  '61. 

DR.   CRAWFORD:        I'd  like  to  get  to  them.   Could  I  ask  another 
question  first,  Mr.  Van  Mol? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Sure. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  was  noticing  in  the  administrative  structure 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  problem  in  getting  the 
organization  together;  that  is  getting  central  manage- 
ment over  the  Agricultural  Relations  and  Chemical 
Divison  through  the  fifties,  which  was  accomplished 
by  '60.   Was  there  a  comparable  situation  in  regard  to 
power?   I  know  that  in  the  same  way  that  Harcourt  Morgan 
had  developed  a  very  strong  constituency   in  agriculture 
under  Dave  Lillienthal ' s  leadership,  the  power  divi- 
sion developed  as  a  very  strong  part  of  TVA,  separated 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    geographically,  as  the  chemical  part  was,  and  perhaps 

with  its  own  interest.   Was  that  seen  as  an  administrative 
problem  in  the  fifties,  and  what  was  done  about  fitting 
power  into  the  general  administrative  picture? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         The  same  kind  of  a  problem  did  not  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  program  because  it  was  all  under  an 
umbrella  almost  from  the  beginning.   All  the  divisions 
that  had  to  do  with  power — marketing,  power  production, 
power  distribution—were  already  under  the  manager  of 
power  from  the  early  days  so  that  at   least  that  part 
was  not  a  problem  as  it  was  in  the  chemical  and  agri- 
cultural field.   But  there  was  still  a  problem  of  trying 
to  get  power  to  become  a  part  of  the  TVA  show.   There  was 
the  same  kind  of  problem  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Relations,  but  perhaps  the  difference  was  in  the 
attitude  of  the   individuals  who  were  heading  up  the 
programs  for  whatever  their  reasons  were.   Evidently 
Dr.  Nelson  could  see  some  advantage  to  his  program  in 
getting  his  people  acquainted  with  the  whole  TVA  program. 
Mr.  Wessenauer,  who  was  head  of  the  power  divisions 
evidently  just  couldn't  see  that  advantage.   For  what- 
ever his  reasons,  he  didn't  see  fit  to  take  the  specific 
steps  that  would  assure  that  his  people  were  acquainted 
with  the  rest  of  the  TVA  program. 
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DR,  CRAWFORD:        So,  you  had  sort  of  an  unbalanced  administrative 
picture,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  time,  though  you  were 
getting  it  more  balanced  by  the  end  of  the  fifties. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Well,  yes,  and  I  think  it's  still  that  way,  or  was 
at  least  when  I  left.   Again,  when  I  say  "now"  I'm 
always  referring  to  the  time  I  left,  because  I'm  not 
completely  acquainted  with  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
last  two  years. 


DR .  CRAWFORD : 


Of  course,  you  have  a  different  situation.   I  see 
I  think,  though  my  conclusions  of  course  are  all 
tentative  since  the  study  isn't  completed,  a  great 
deal  of  influence  of  strong  personalities  in  shaping 
TVA's  administrative  structure  from  board  administration 
to  board  administration  and  decade  to  decade.   And  I 
would  suppose  that  unless  Wessenauer  would  be  followed 
by  a  person  of  similar  influence  that  there  would  be 
a  tendency  following  his  retirement  of  power  to  fit 
more  closely  into  the  general  heart  of  TVA.   That's 
an  assumption  on  my  part;  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
correct  or  not. 


MR.  VAN  MOL:         Well,  time  will  tell.   I  don't  think  it's  time 
yet  to  be  able  to  either  prove  or  disprove  that 
assumption. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  then  were  the  major  issues  during  these  years? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         One  of  the  major  issues  that  took  a  lot  of  energy 
and  a  lot  of  time  on  the  part  of  top  managers  of  TVA 
and  the  board  was  the  matter  of  power  financing.   Appro- 
priations for  construction  of  power  facilities  were 
completely  cut  off  in  1958,  and  as  early  as  1954  no 
appropriations  were  made  for  starting  new  plants. 
During  that  period  TVA  had  to  turn  to  revenues  from 
the  power  system  to  finance  the  construction  of 
additional  units  at  existing  projects.   Certainly  the 
financial  resources  weren't  great  enough  to  start 
entirely  new  plants,  but  there  were  in  many  cases  at 
existing  hydro  and  steam  plants,  space  for  additional 
generating  units.   Since  appropriations  were  not  forth- 
coming for  this,  TVA  had  to  use  its  power  proceeds, 
which  in  TVA's  view  was  authorized  by  the  TVA  Act. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  this  very  strenuously, 
but  TVA's  view  prevailed  after  having  gone  through  the 
hearing  process  before  congressional  committees.   The 
committees  either  concurred  with  TVA's  view  or  were 
silent,  and  therefore  TVA  went  ahead. 

Even  as  early  as  the  1956  budget,  the  administration 
asked  TVA  to  make  some  studies  with  respect  to  alter- 
native ways  of  financing  additions  to  the  power  system — 
alternative  to  appropriations.   Well,  studies  were  made, 
legislation  was  introduced,  and  it  took  four  years  to 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     enact  it.   The  bond  amendment,  which  enabled  TVA  to 
(Cont 'd. ) 

issue  revenue  bonds,  was  finally  passed  in  1959  after 

some  very  strenuous  fights. 

The  major  concern  of  TVA  was  the  insistence  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it,  the  Bureau,  control 
expenditures  for  additional  power  facilities,  that  it 
determine  what  additional  power  facilities  were  required, 
when  required,  and  in  what  quantity.   This  was  simply 
an  impossible  situation  for  the  TVA  board  to  be  put  in, 
because  the  TVA  Act  makes  the  TVA  board  responsible 
for  all  these  matters,  for  providing  adequate  amounts 
of  power  in  this  area.   And  if  someone  else  is  deciding 
when  and  how,  it's  just  impossible  to  carry  out  that  job. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  insisted  during  this  period  that 
they  be  in  control;  that  it's  fine  for  TVA  to  issue  bonds, 
but  the  Bureau  wanted  to  put  in  the  phrase  "within 
current  budgetary  control,"  or  some  such  thing,  which 
gave  them  complete  control. 

It  turned  out  that  the  bond  amendment  did  not  give 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  control  over  power  expenditures 
or  over  raising  money  through  the  bond  market.   The  only 
control  that  there  is  now  is  that  the  Board,  prior  to  a 
bond  issue,  must  inform  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
timing  and  the  rate  of  interest.   If  Treasury  decides, 
for  whatever  their  reasons  are,  that  this  is  not  the 
right  time  to  go  into  the  market,  that  the  interest  cost 
is  too  high,  or  would  interfere  with  something  they 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


have  in  mind,  they  can  veto  that  particular  bond  sale, 
but  they  must  then  buy  the  bonds  so  that  TVA  is  not 
hamstrung  in  raising  money. 

Another  feature  of  the  bond  amendment  was  to  put 
a  fence  around  the  area  within  which  TVA  could  distribute 
power.   I'm  sure  the  record  is  probably  complete  on  the 
whole  fight  on  getting  the  right  kind  of  amendment  of 
the  TVA  Act  that  TVA  could  live  with.   I  think  others 
certainly  have  covered  this,  have  they  not? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes,  I  believe  General  Vogel  and  Mr.  Brooks  Hayes 
have  talked  about  that,  among  others. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Jones  yet,  A.  R.  Jones? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes,  I  have.   We  had  a  meeting  about  two  years  ago 
at  the  place  in  Florida  where  he's  retired — Sun  City, 
I  believe  it  is. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes.   He's  since  moved  from  there,  but  he  was  there 
then.   He  wrote  a  piece  for  a  Duke  University  publication 
that  covers  the  bond  amendment.   It  covers  the  whole 
story  about  TVA  financing.   This  is  in  the  autumn,  1961 
issue  of  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  and  the  title  of  the  piece  is  "The 
Financing  of  TVA"  by  Arnold  R.  Jones,  which  covers  the 
provisions  of  the  bond  amendment  but  does  not,  of  course, 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


get  into  the  problems  we  had  in  getting  the  right  kind 
of  an  amendment. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  TVA  has  had  a  struggle 
all  the  way  through  in  getting  the  degree  of  indepen- 
dence needed  from  federal  government — from  the  federal 
personnel  system  for  one  thing  and  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  was  won  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
won  somewhat  later.   So  this  has  been  a  continuing 
problem,  I  believe. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         May  I  copy  this  and  keep  it?   (Referring  to  the 
Jones  paper. ) 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes,  sure.   You  may  have  it, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  have  another  copy? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


I  can  get  one.   I  don't  need  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Thank  you,  sir. 


MR.   VAN  MOL:        Another  interesting  matter  that  occurred  during 
this  period  was  after  General  Vogel  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1954.   He  had  come  from 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  he  was  not  particularly 
(Cont'd.  ) 

familiar  with  TVA.   The  question  soon  arose  as  to  the 

relationship  between  the  TVA  Board  and  the  General 

r 

Manager.   So  an  effort  was  made  to  get  some  common 
understanding  between  the  Board  and  the  General 
Manager's  office  as  to  how  they  should  function, 
how  they  should  work  together. 

For  that  purpose,  Red  Wagner,  with  some  help  from 
me,  worked  out  a  statement  that  I  think  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  work.   It's  called  "The  Board's  Role  and 
Function  in  TVA.  ;   It  describes  the  role  of  the  Board 
in  TVA,  the  role  of  the  General  Manager,  and  the 
relationship  between  them.   It  certainly  had  helped 
me  when  I  was  General  Manager  in  keeping  in  mind  the 
rather  delicate  balance  of  activity — or  power,  if  you 
will--between  the  Board  and  General  Manager.   I  think 
this  piece  should  go  in  the  record. 

I'd  like  to  read  the  last  paragraph.   It  says, 
"Finally,  the  business  of  managing  TVA,  as  any  large 
and  complex  organization,  is  more  nearly  an  art  than 
a  science.   It  defies  precise  definition  and  formula. 
It  will  work  well  only  as  all  who   participate  in  it— 
the  board,  the  General  Manager's  office,  and  the  whole 
staff — have  respect,  trust,  and  confidence  in  each 
other  and  an  intense  mutual  interest  in  a  successful 
accomplishment  of  TVA's  integrated  program."   I  want 
you  to  have  a  copy  of  this,  and  I  would  certainly  want 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:     it  in  the  record. 
(Cont 'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Thank  you,  sir.   You  can  get  other  copies  of  this 
too? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  Yes. 

During  this  period,  with  General  Vogel  new  on  the 
job  and  being  anxious  to  become  familiar  with  the  whole 
operation,  Wagner  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  him 
and  left  the  day-to-day  operation  of  TVA  pretty  much 
up  to  me.   He  was  available,  of  course,  but  his  time 
was  taken  up  working  with  the  board  and  getting  General 
Vogel  acquainted  with  the  operation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  had  Dr.  Curtis  on  the  board,  I  believe,  at 
the  beginning  of  that  period? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Yes,  just  for  a  short  period. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  after  he  left? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         A.  R.  Jones  in  September  1957  and  Frank  Welch 

came  in  November  1957,  which  again  gave  us  a  full  Board. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Welch  also  served  briefly? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Yes,  Welch  served  very  briefly. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  he  was  followed  by? 


MR.  VAN  MOL:  Brooks  Hayes  in  June  19  59 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Also  serving  briefly? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  I  believe  he  was  not  here  a  great  deal? 


MR.  VAN  MOL:         Right.  He  had  other  interests,  I'm  sure. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  then  Brooks  Hayes  was  followed  immediately 
by  what  person. 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  A.  J.  Wagner  in  1961. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes.   So  you  had  a  changing  situation  in  the 
board? 

MR.  VAN  MOL:         Right.   For  a  time  when  Wagner  was  General 

Manager  we  had  only  one  board  member.   Has  anybody 
explained  to  you  the  situation  that  we  were  in? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        No,  I've  not  heard  that  discussed  a  great  deal, 
except  that  I  think  it  raised  some  problems  about 
what  could  be  transacted. 
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MR.  VAN  MOL:         Yes,  it  was  an  interesting  situation.   And  General 
Vogel  really  came  through.   I  think  it  was  at  that 
point  that  he  began  to  trust  the  TVA  organization.   He 
didn't  know  them  before  this,  and  he  might  have  had 
some  reservations  about  the  people  and  what  they  were 
doing.   It  was  during  this  period,  I  think,  that  he 
realized  that  this  was  a  pretty  good  outfit,  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  what  they  were  doing 
he  agreed  with. 

This  was  after  Dr.  Curtis  had  retired.   Bill  Paty, 
the  other  member  of  the  board,  suddenly  died.   So  here 
was  General  Vogel  as  the  only  member  of  the  board. 
The  lawyers  got  with  us  and  with  him,  of  course,  to 
find  out  what  business  could  be  transacted,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  normal  business  had  to  be  transacted. 
But  when  another  board  member  came  on  the  board,  all 
these  actions  would  have  to  be  affirmed  by  at  least 
two  members  of  the  board.   So  General  Vogel,  of  course, 
was  agreeable  to  that.   And  we  operated  in  this  way 
for  a  short  time. 

But  this  was  a  very   interesting  period.   Some  of 
the  newspapers  at  that  time  didn't  know  General  Vogel 
very  well.   One  cartoon  I  remember  very  vividly  came 
out  in  one  of  the  papers  which  showed  General  Vogel 
behind  a  desk  with  his  feet  up  on  the  desk,  and  back 
of  him  it  said,  "TVA  Board."  Well,  he  was  so  taken 
with  that  that  he  asked  the  cartoonist  for  the  original 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont'd.) 


copy,  and  he  sent  it  to  him.   I  think  he  still  has  it. 
Well,  I  think  that  probably  covers  the  highlights 
of  that  period — '54  through  '61.   It  was  a  time  when 
much  attention  and  energy  had  to  be  given  to  financing 
the  power  system.   It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  have  particular  problems  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  turnover  of  board  members  and  management  at 
that  time? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


There  were  problems.   And  I  guess  the  main  problem 
was  in  breaking  in  new  board  members  so  frequently. 
This  is  quite  a  job,  of  course,  if  they're  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  organization. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  was  any  program  developed  specifically  for 
the  orientation  of  new  board  members? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


No,  except  for  daily  itineraries,  it  isn't  written 
down  any  place.   For  example,  when  General  Vogel  came, 
Wagner  took  upon  himself  the  job  of  orienting  General 
Vogel-- taking  him  all  over  the  valley,  meeting  people, 
seeing  projects,  and  so  on.   When  McBride  came  on,  I 
was  General  Manager  then,  and  I,  too,  took  on  the  job 
of  acquainting  McBride  with  the  operation.   So,  it  is 
the  job  of  the  General  Manager.   It  has  turned  out  to 
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MR.  VAN  MOL: 
(Cont 'd.) 


be  the  job  of  the  General  Manager  to  make  sure  that  a 
new  board  member  gets  around  the  valley,  meets  the 
people  in  the  organization,  meets  the  leaders  in  the 
area,  and  gets  acquainted  with  the  program. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  suppose  this  is  not  listed,  though,  as  one  of 
the  official  duties  of  the  General  Manager,  is  it? 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


No.   It's  one  of  those  things  that  common  sense 
tells  you  to  do  and  you  do  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        So  often  things  are  required,  and  they're  quite 
obvious,  but  for  some  reason,  are  not  part  of  the 
official  policy. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


When  the  new  board  member  comes  in,  I  suspect 
that  Wagner  will  probably  take  it  upon  himself  to 
acquaint  the  new  board  member  with  the  operations. 
I  don't  know,  but  I  would  suspect  that  he  would  do 
that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


TVA  has  been  fortunate,  I  think,  in  having  the 
continuity  that  it  has,  at  least  up  to  this  time,  of 
always  having  people  present  who  have  seen  almost 
the  entire  development  of  the  authority. 


MR.  VAN  MOL: 


Right. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         Time  will  come  perhaps  when  that  will  not  be  true, 

MR.  VAN  MOL:  That  time  isn't  very  far  away. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  I  sense  that  change  coming  as  you   near  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  TVA.   I  think  we  should  get 
next  into  some  of  the  developments  of  the  sixties  and 
the  things  that  you  did  as  General  Manager. 
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